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Does Advertising Provide 
A Better Way of Life? 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Does advertising pro- 
vide a better way of life? Mr. Maddox, 
what is the fundamental economic 
function of advertising? 


Mr. Mavpox: Increased productivity 
and consumer income and a rising 
standard of living in our economic 
system, I think, depends very largely 
on capital investment. Advertising 
stimulates the demand from consum- 
ers which justifies this investment and 
to that extent advertising has con- 
tributed to a rising standard of living. 
I think advertising makes an out- 
standing contribution to our common 
welfare because it promotes a dy- 
namic, expanding economy. I think 
advertising is an integral part of our 
business system in which business men 
are trying constantly to find new 
products or new features of these 
products, features that consumers will 
want; and without an opportunity to 
profit fairly quickly from these new 
products and features, business men 
-wouldn’t look very hard to find them, 
and they wouldn’t risk their money in 
putting them on the market. Adver- 
tising is a tool which permits develop- 
ment of profitable demands. 


Mr. McBurney: 
with that, Wallen? 


Do you go along 


Research Developments 


Mr. WALLEN: No, I don’t, Mr. Mc- 
Burney. Quite apart from advertis- 
ing, there are many research develop- 
ments which go toward helping de- 
‘mand. Mr. Maddox’s point is that you 
wouldn’t get research and development 
in products unless you have adver- 
tising. I think the steam engine and 
the steam boat and many of our great 
inventions come not only from adver- 
tising, but from people who are in- 
terested in things, and curious about 
things. 


Mr. McBurNnrEy: What do you think, 
Mr. Burg? 


Mr. Bure: My idea of advertising is 
primarily to acquaint the people with 
the things that are available, to keep 
production up, to keep demand up, to 
keep employment up. 

Mr. McBurNEy: You were saying, 
Mr. Maddox, in substance, that ad- 
vertising is a link between mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution. I take 
it you think it is a necessary link? 


Mr. Mappox: I think it is vital to 
keeping the whole economic system 
spinning, because advertising makes 
possible mass production and mass 
production makes possible lower prices. 
The lower prices are, the more people 
can use them; and the more people 
who can use them, the more people 
who are employed. It goes around the 
circle. 

Mr. McBuRNEY: Do you care to press 
your objection, Wallen? 


Mass Production 


Mr. WALLEN: I want to say that mass 
production has disadvantages as well 
as advantages and if Maddox is going 
to say that advertising promotes mass 
production, he will also have to say 
that advertising is in part responsible. 


Mr. Mappox: I agree. 


Mr. Bure: I can’t imagine any ob- 
jection to mass production. 


Mr, WALLEN: One of the simplest of 
those is that the individual worker 
has lost all sense of creativity and 
pride of craft in his activity as a 
result of mass production. 


Mr. Bure: I take exception to that. 
In America we have workers who are 
enjoying abundant life because of 
mass production, because of the de- 
mands of the nation. 
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Mr. WALLEN: You are defining abun- 
dant living as being a matter of eco- 
nomic goods, creature comforts and so 
on. I am thinking of it as a matter of 
one’s own self-esteem. Sociological 
findings bear me out that workers in 
this country over and over again have 
lost a sense of individuality. 


Mr. Bure: I disagree with that. We 
certainly have self-esteem. What other 
country in the world has more self- 
esteem than we have in America? 


Mr. Mappox: I agree with Wallen 
that one of the big problems we have 
to face in this country is the problem 
of lack of identity of the worker in 
a mass production industry, not only 
with his community, but with his job 
and his fellow workers. That is a 
problem we have to lick, but it is with 
us and saying advertising is a part of 
it because it promotes mass distri- 
bution is a bit remote. Actually the 
same people that are working on ad- 
vertising to promote consumer de- 
mand are now beginning to give their 
attention to the problems of the work- 
ers in mass industry who need more 
individual significance attached to 
their jobs. 


An Individualist? 


Mr. Bure: I can’t go along at all with 
this comment about the worker in 
America losing his identity in mass 
production. If the American worker 
isn’t an individualist in this country, 
in what country would he be an in- 
dividualist? 

Mr. WALLEN: It is a fact that he is 
rapidly losing his identity. Studies at 
the University of Chicago demonstrate 
conclusively that it is important be- 
cause of the labor management con- 
flict. I would go along with Maddox 
that advertising is not primarily re- 
sponsible for it. It is only a part of 
the total machine that keeps our in- 
dustry functioning in this particular 
way. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: There is a question 
of how large business should get. As 
a matter of fact, I remember dis- 
cussing that question on the North- 


western University Reviewing Stand 
some months ago. I want to explore 
your line of thinking further, if I may, 
Maddox. You made the point earlier 
that advertising is especially essential 
in a society where free choice oper- 
ates. Now, what do you mean by free 
choice and what does this have to do 
with advertising? 


Mr. Mappox: It goes much further 
than advertising from my point of 
view. In our whole society here in 
this country we operate as an indi- 
vidual more than probably any other 
country in the world. That applies to 
our political action as well as our 
action in the market place. Now, in 
order for us to act collectively or as 
individuals for our common good, we 
must be able to operate freely as in- 
dividuals, both politically and eco- 
nomically. In choosing goods adver- 
tising helps to put in front of the 
American people a wide choice of 


goods, of the products of American © 


industry. They can choose among 
these. Without advertising such choice 
would be very difficult. People as a 
whole are deciding what is good for 
them and what is not. 

Mr. McBurney: You make the as- 
sumption that people have a free 


choice in selecting goods in the market | 
place and that advertising contributes 


to that freedom of choice? 


Mr. Mappox: Freedom of choice is a 
relative thing. Compared to what 


they had to choose from fifty years 
ago the choice is almost infinite today. 
There are certain economic limits in 


industry that restrict the freedom of _ 


choice in buying certain goods. 


Freedom of Choice 


Mr. WALLEN: I would want to make 

the point that it is not having the | 
large number of goods to choose from | 
that permits freedom of choice, but it 
is having adequate grounds on which | 


to base your choice. I would like to 


ask Maddox whether he thinks adver- | 


tising has been trying to provide the 


consumer with the grounds on which | 
to make choices among these various | 


kinds of goods? 
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Mr. Mappox: I think each advertiser 
is a biased advocate of his goods. 


Mr. WALLEN: That is understandable. 


Mr. Mappox: He does not operate 
in the social sense. He is not aware 
of the social complications of what he 
does. He tries to sell the goods that 
he has and he presents what features 
he can within the limited means avail- 
able in advertising space to get that 
done. 


Mr. McBurNEY: Do you accept that 
point of view, Mr. Burg? 


Mr. Bure: I want to make this com- 
ment in talking about selling the 
goods. I feel that the average con- 
cern sells “what the goods will do,” 
not the goods as such, but the advan- 
tages of the goods as the end result. 


Mr. WALLEN: I can give a very good 
example of my point about the lack of 
free choice in the case of glue. Most 
people know a certain kind of glue 
because it has been advertised. It 
happens not to be the best brand of 


glue as shown by laboratory tests. 


‘ 


This is the kind of thing that can 
happen. The big advertiser can 
squeeze out the small independent 
business man who may have a better 
product, That is what has been hap- 
pening by virtue of a big advertising 


budget, an advertising program which 


carries the message that a certain 
product is the best available. There- 
fore, the consumer does not have free- 
dom of choice. He does not get the 
facts. 


Best Merchandise 


Mr. McBurRNEY: Would you say that 
by and large in the market place, as 
a result of relative freedom of choice 
and advertising, that the best mer- 
chandise generally emerges? 


-Mr. WALLEN: I think perhaps gen- 


erally it emerges, particularly in those 
things that are bought frequently 
enough that people have a chance to 
shop around a bit. I think there are 
many, many instances where the best 
merchandise does not emerge because 
it is not the most highly advertised. 


- Mr. Bure: I disagree with Mr, Wal- 


len’s statement to the effect that big 
business has been squeezing out the 
small business. We have countless in- 
stances where small business has 
grown to become large, substantial 
business. In a free America like this 
everyone has an equal opportunity 
and all big business started small. I 
can point to our own concern which 
started in a very small way and has 
grown steadily through effort, ingenu- 
ity, and aggressiveness. 


Mr. WALLEN: I think this freedom of 
opportunity or choice is a phrase that 
can easily get in our way. I would 
hesitate to say we have bettered our 
life through freedom of opportunities 
produced by advertising. What chance 
does a man have in stating his product 
is better than any in its field if he is 
faced with a competitor who has a 
million dollar advertising budget to 
carry his communications all over the 
nation? 


Mr. Mappox: If his product is good 
enough, the tools of advertising are 
sufficiently accessible. 


Mr. Bure: Absolutely. I agree with 
that and I point to our own case 
again. 


Consumer Movements 


Mr. WALLEN: I would like to say that 
consumers magazines have tripled 
their subscriptions in number of sub- 
scribers since world war II. Now, this 
is the only source of information that 
I know of where you can actually 
find out about products, irrespective 
of the advertising budget they have. 


Mr. Mappox: Many of the progressive 
advertising concerns are putting on 
the merchandise they display in stores 
what they call informative labels. 
This has grown out of the consumer 
movement in which they detail all the 
technical information necessary to 
know about the product. That has 
been very successful. I know one 
large concern that has carried that 
on for quite a few years. 


Mr. McBurney: Before we continue 
this debate, gentlemen, remember we 
are speaking to the point “Does ad- 
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vertising provide a better way of 
life?””? We have had several oblique 
definitions of what constitutes a better 
way of life. I think Mr. Burg is 
thinking of it in terms of national 
prosperity. I think Mr. Wallen has 
had a word or two to say about it. 
I want to ask Mr. Burg does adver- 
tising contribute to national pros- 
perity? 


Mr. Burc: Very definitely. 


Mr. McBurney: Assuming for the 
moment that national prosperity has 
something to do with the better way 
of life, how does advertising promote 
it? 

Mr. Bure: In my experience in ad- 
vertising over the years, the business 
man of America has done much to 
build up our present way of life, to 
build up this industrial organization 
we have covering the nation that has 
given employment to sixty-five million 
people. Back in the early days the 
needs of the American public were 
very small. Their wants were small 
and along came the so-called Yankee 
salesman; with his ingenuity he start- 
ed making products and started ad- 
vertising and selling them and in 
selling them in volume against all 
forms of resistance. I am referring 
to washing machines, automobiles and 
vacuum cleaners and a hundred and 
one other things. He sold them in 
such volume that plants had to be 
built covering acres and stories high. 
Not only that, but automatic machin- 
ery had to be designed to be installed 
in these plants to produce this stuff in 
the volume that the American public 
was buying. 


Index of Prosperity 


Mr. McBurney: Is this kind of em- 
ployment of sixty-five million a good 
index of prosperity? 


Mr. Bure: In my opinion, it is the 
only index. You rate the prosperity 
of the country not by money in the 
bank or Wall Street or the natural 
resources of the country. You rate 
prosperity in my humble feeling by 
the number of people employed. We 


have some sixty-five million people 
employed today. Back in the depres- 
sion years it was down to thirty-five 
million. If we can keep sixty-five 
million people employed, we will have 
prosperity in America in my estima- 
tion for years and years, if not for- 
ever. 

Mr. McBurNnry: I have one more 
question for you before we move on. 
Is prosperity a good index of a better 
way of life? 


Mr. Bure: Well, I think so. Of course, 
what do you mean by a better way 
of life? Are you talking about... 


Mr. McBurney: That is really my 
question, isn’t it? 


Mr. Bure: Are you talking about the 
commercial things of life? 


Mr. McBurney: That is what you 
are talking about, isn’t it? 


Mr. Bure: Yes. 
Mr. Mappox: There are certain kinds 


of things which are almost necessary — 
for a better way of life anyway you — 


choose. There are many commercial 
things which are not. It is perfectly 


true that people who are underfed, — 


who do not have adequate clothing, 


who don’t know where their next 


penny is coming from, may find it 
difficult to be kindly, can hardly learn 


to be cooperative or to be centered © 
in humanitarian values. In this sense © 


I think general prosperity may be de- 
fined as a good chance for everybody 
to get the basic necessities of life and 
a little bit more. In this sense general 
prosperity does contribute to what 
might be called a better way of life. 


‘Better Way of Life’ 


Mr. McBurney: Certainly a better 
way of living defined in terms of na- 
tional prosperity is not incompatible 
with securing other values. 


Mr. Mappox: Particularly so when 


prosperity means more surplus income © 


above that required for the necessities 
of life and at the same time shorter 
working hours. The drudgery has 
been reduced through inventions of 
labor saving machines in the home 
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and they have more time to spend 
on developing the finer things and 
they have more money to buy them. 


Mr. BureG: In my estimation in Amer- 
ica we have the finest nation on earth 
because of this industrial empire we 
have in America and our job, as I 
see it, is to keep the wheels of indus- 
try turning in America. These wheels 
in my estimation are made up, let’s 
say, of sales, jobs and purchasing 
power. Sales make jobs and jobs make 
purchasing power and _ purchasing 
power makes for more sales and the 
gears continue to turn, industry con- 
tinues to operate. The driving force is 
sales, people buying things, people 
wanting things, people wanting auto- 
mobiles, washing machines and 
vacuums and all the wants and needs 
of life. As long as people can keep 
on buying, they produce and as long 
as they produce, they will be paid 
well and as long as they are paid well, 
they will have purchasing power and 
as long as there is purchasing power, 
they will continue to buy. 


Ethical Responsibilities 


Mr. McBurney: In this process you 
have just described so well, Burg, do 
you think the advertisers, the men we 
are talking about today, do you think 
the advertiser has any special ethical 
responsibility? 


Mr. WALLEN: I would like to say 
something about Burg’s analysis. If 
his statement is relatively true, there 
jis another side that should be pointed 
out. When you can put two cents 
worth of chemical in a glass bottle 
that sells for ten cents and sell them 
for a dollar and a half, the demand 
hoaked up by special advertising, 
that is not the kind of thing that keeps 
the wheels of industry turning or 
keeps people employed. That kind of 
thing simply means that people are 
buying something which is greatly 
over-priced because advertising has 
told them something about it. This 
is not an isolated example. 


‘Mr. McBurRNEY: You are beginning to 
discuss the ethical responsibilities of 
‘advertisers as you see them? 


Mr. WALLEN: Yes. 


Mr. Mappox: I want to say that al- 
though much of what Wallen says is 
true, we must not overlook the other 
side of the picture, that advertising 
is not all bad. 


Mr. WALLEN: Not if some other man- 
ufacturer comes along and sells that 
type of product at a lower price if 
the people really want it. 


Mr. Bure: But he can’t sell it with- 
out advertising as both of you gentle- 
men have agreed. If we don’t have 
the advertising to start off, if we 
don’t get the space, if we don’t war- 
rant it, the good will of the American 
public doesn’t last long. 


Mr. WALLEN: I can give you examples, 
Mr. Burg, of a certain mouth wash 
or certain tooth paste or certain 
types of patent medicines that have 
lasted for a long, long time on the 
grounds of making claims which are 
very shady to say the least. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: Are you suggesting 
that the advertisers take unfair ad- 
vantage of the psychological weak- 
nesses of people? 


Mr. WALLEN: They scare people. 


Mr. Bure: I disagree with that. You 
better say some advertisers. Don’t 
include the majority of them. Cer- 
tainly not a concern like ours and 
many other nationally owned blue- 
chip concerns that I refer to. They 
are honest, sincere and they tell the 
truth. 


‘A Dangerous Power’ 


Mr. WALLEN: I would agree, but I 
would say this power of being able 
to scare people is a potentially danger- 
ous power. If they convince people 
they will not get a bride or bride- 
groom unless they use a particular 
dentifrice, then you see, they are do- 
ing so dishonestly. If the product does 
not do what the advertising claims, 
then the same type of dishonesty is 
present. 

Mr. Bure: Mr. Wallen, we must not 
judge all of the people in this industry 
by the few. 
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Mr. WALLEN: I am talking now about 
what some of the cosmetic claims are. 


Mr. Bure: I am not familiar with 
that. 


Mr. WALLEN: Then you ought to read 
the advertisers very carefully in your 
home. I think you will be surprised 
what some advertisers promise you. 


Mr. Bure: I do read them and when- 
ever I see an ad over the signature of 
a substantial concern, I take every 
word as the gospel. 


Mr. WALLEN: For example, in a re- 
cent issue of Vogue there was a con- 
cern, nation wide, a substantial con- 
cern in cosmetics and this concern 
promised all women, not just some, 
that they could be beautiful if they 
would use their product. 


Mr. Burc: Mr. Wallen, in my opinion 
all women are beautiful. [Laughter] 


Mr. McBurney: Beauty is a relative 
thing. What do you have to say about 
it, Maddox? Do you think all women 
are beautiful? 


Mr. Mappox: I think it is what they 
look like to another “hippopotamus.” 
It is relative. 


Appeals to Emotion 


Let me say something about Wal- 
len’s point. One advertiser exploited 
parents’ solicitude for their children. 
I would like to point out that there 
was quite an uproar in the advertising 
industry about that campaign, and 
that was responded to very quickly 
by pressure from within the industry 
and from the public. That is the sort 
of pressure that ought to operate on 
those things. 


Mr. WALLEN: Precisely the same type 
of advertising has been used by soap 
concerns, mouthwash concerns to con- 
vince people that unless they use this 
particular product they would not 
have some of the advantages of life 
that other people have. 


Mr. McBurRNry: Haven’t these ap- 
peals to emotions and suggestion been 
used from public platforms by politi- 
cal orators, by advocates of all kinds 
throughout the history of America? 


Are you saying that the use of sug- 
gestion and appeals to emotion are 
reprehensible because they distort 
peoples’ choice in the market place? 
Is that your idea? 


Mr. WALLEN: I am not saying they 
are reprehensible per se. I think it is 
a different matter if a man on the 
platform chooses the use of emotional 
appeal than it is when a million- 
dollar advertising program uses it for 
a product on which claims are being 
made. People do not have a free 
choice. They can only believe the 
things that are told them, or believe 
nothing at all. 


Mr. McBurney: Take our courts as 
an example. You have emotional ap- 
peals, you have suggestion used, yet 
the assumption underlying our system 
of jurisprudence is that, by and large, 
out of all these clashes of opinions 


and appeals, truth and justice will 


emerge. 


Mr. WALLEN: Both sides get a chance 


to present their case in the courtroom. i] 
Both sides do not get a chance in 


the advertising campaigns. 


Mr. McBurney: Is that true, Mr. 
Maddox? 


Mr. Mappox: I agree. The seller has i 
an advantage over the buyer in the | 


product. He can present his claims 
without having an opportunity for 


rebuttal or discussion. I would like | 


to mention also that the presentation 


of a claim in the advertisement or | 


over television or radio does not mean 
that makes the final sale decision. 
There are so many things that happen 
between that point and the final point 
of purchase in the sale that the adver- 
tisers try to get people to come to the 
store and look at the goods rather 
than make the sale complete. 


Competition 


Mr. McBurney: I would like to sal- 
vage something from my analogy with | 


the courtroom. Is it strictly true in 


the market place there is no competi- | 


tion such as exists in the courtroom? 


You have countless advertisers that | 
are trying to get out to the purchaser 
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that this tooth paste is better than 
that tooth paste? 


Mr. WALLEN: It happens, but not the 
sort of competition that allows the 
consumer to make up his mind. 
Furthermore, it is competition among 
monsters. It is not competition among 
people who can make a product. He 
who has the largest advertising pro- 
gram is the one who wins. 


Mr. Bure: I disagree. Our company 
has spent many dollars on advertising 
and we lean over backwards in the 
statements we make. By the way, is 
advertising on trial here today? Is 
that what we are talking about? 


Mr. McBuRNEY: We are discussing, 
“Does advertising provide a better 
way of life?” I think we are largely 
agreed, if I sense correctly the feeling 
around the table, that it does in pro- 
viding a greater prosperity. I think 
Wallen wants to enter a demurrer. 
He suggests in certain areas that the 
advertisers haven’t been quite as re- 
sponsible as they ought to be, and 
that is the question we are pursuing. 
Now, there is a related question that 
I would like to ask you, Mr. Burg. 
Does it make any difference what 
people buy as long as they buy? 


_ Mr. Bure: As long as they buy “our” 
product? I don’t know what you mean. 


Dangers 


Mr. WALLEN: That is exactly the kind 
of attitude that I think activates any 
manufacturer and I think Burg would 
not object to a manufacturer saying 
that. Suppose you have a product 


which is actually dangerous or harm- 
‘ful to people? There are many in- 
stances of that kind and they take the 
game attitude as Burg does. It doesn’t 
“make any difference what they buy 
as long as they buy our product. 


Mr. Bure: What do you mean by dan- 
' gerous? 


Mr. WALLEN: One is that it keeps the 
individual from getting the proper 
“kind of treatment he needs, particu- 
‘larly in the case of patent medicines. 
‘Another example is that in which 


there is actually a toxic content to 
the compound taken into the body. 


Mr. Mappox: I knew Mr. Wallen was 
going to take up this question of 
patent medicines and, of course, Mr. 
Wallen, you understand there are 
many publishing houses who will not 
accept patent medicine advertising. 
You can’t have all good advertising 
and you can’t judge the ninety-eight 
per cent of it by the two per cent bad 
advertising we have been talking 
about in the last two minutes. 


Mr. WALLEN: It may be two per cent, 
but one president of one concern made 
five million dollars on a product which 
contained only a modicum of vitamins 
and fifteen per cent alcohol. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: What product? 


Mr. Bure: I think I know to which 
one you refer. That doesn’t mean that 
the product doesn’t do some people 
some good. 


Mr. WALLEN: I think we can agree 
to the contrary that the ingestion of 
small amounts of such favorable medi- 
cations as are contained in that par- 
ticular product would not do anybody 
any good. 


Mr. Mappox: What about the psycho- 
logical benefit? 


Mr. WALLEN: In that particular case, 
I think you are really guilty of doing 
something wrong if you are selling 
distilled water and it makes people 
feel better and you are charging a 
dollar a bottle for it. 


Mr. Bure: A lot of people, you know, 
do buy distilled water. 


Mr. WALLEN: I mean under the as- 
sumption it is something that will do 
you some good, I am not talking about 
labeled distilled water. 


Mr. Bure: Well, it will all do you 
some good. 


Checks 


Mr. McBurNEY: Wallen’s question be- 
gins to take shape. Let me ask 
specifically what are some of the 
checks imposed on advertising? Do 
you think most people are compara- 
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tively gullible, Maddox, in evaluating 
advertisements? How gullible are 
people anyway? 


Mr. MAppox: I think they are a great 
deal less gullible than Mr. Wallen 
indicates. You have heard certain 
people pick up an ad and say “ba- 
loney.”’ Even small children can get 
that out. 


Mr. WALLEN: Now, you see, Mr. 
Maddox is reversing his feeling. A 
little earlier advertising was going to 
save the national economy. Now he is 
saying it is not very effective and 
people don’t believe it. I want to know 
where you stand? 


Mr. Mappox: I say there are certain 
instances where you have pointed out 
where advertising over reaches, but 
it represents the minority. The great 
bulk of advertising is factual and 
informative and does aid the economy. 


Mr. Bure: That is correct. 


Mr. McBurney: Mr. Burg has made 
the point that more sellers are inter- 
ested in preserving the integrity of 
their products and preserving their 
name. That has been your point, 
hasn’t it, Burg? 


Mr. BurG: Definitely so. The more 
advertising we do the more business 
we do. The more business we do, the 
more funds we have for research and 
for field service and for the stability 
of the company behind the product 
and all those things. 


Mr. WALLEN: Then, can we say this 
sort of thing? Mr. Burg represents 
the best point of view in advertising 
as an effort to publish informatively. 
Can we say some advertising con- 
tributes to a better way of life? 
Mr. Bure: It certainly does. 
can’t say that it all does. 


Mr. Mappox: I think you all ought 


We 


to know there is an endeavor in the 
committees of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies which 
have no other purpose but to police 
the industry. 


Mr. Bure: I would like to say this: 
That unless we continue to advertise 
and advertise aggressively the busi- 
ness men of America, the wheels of 
industry will slow down; unemploy- 
ment will increase and we will not 
have the conditions such as we have 
today. 


Mr. WALLEN: I would like to have 
Mr. Maddox tell us what it was in 
the advertising business that brought 
about this great desire for self-regu- 
lation, what was happening? 


Mr. Mappox: The things you have 


been talking about. We are not blind. ~ 
The thing about the advertising busi- _ 
ness is that it commits its sins in 


public whereas many other profes- 


sions and activities like medicine and © 


law, no one knows about them; but 
we are pretty much ourselves a puri- 
fying stream for that reason. 


Mr. WALLEN: It doesn’t look that way 
when you look at the actions before 
the Food and Drug Administration on 


some of these people and some of the 
continual cases coming up on claims. | 
Maybe the advertising agency ean | 
purify itself, but until we can get the | 
equivalent of a Hippocratic oath for | 
the advertising men, I think we better | 
let medicine go its own way. It has 1 


done a pretty good job. 


Mr. McBurnety: The truth of the ) | 


matter is there have been relatively 
few infringements sustained by the 
law, is that correct? 


Mr. Mappox: That is correct, less | 


than one-tenth of one per cent of all 


the ads tried by the Trade Commission — | 


have been set aside as misleading, 
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